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Abstract 

International knowledge and skills are essential for success in today’s highly competitive global marketplace. As 
one of the key providers of such knowledge and skills, universities have become a key focus of the 
internationalization strategies of governments throughout the world. While the internationalization of higher 
education clearly has certain benefits for students, schools, the national economy, and the international 
community, each country gives a different degree of importance to each of these various benefits. The purpose of 
this study was threefold: 1) to determine which benefits of the internationalization of education are deemed most 
important in Taiwan and Japan; 2) to determine which measures are most effective for realizing these benefits; 
and 3) to determine the extent to which these measures have actually been carried out. A questionnaire was used 
to obtain the views of 100 professors, 50 in Taiwan and 50 in Japan, as to the current situation in their respective 
countries. The results indicate that there are significant differences between the two country’s reasons for 
promoting the internationalization of education, as well as in their respective internationalization strategies. 

Keywords: higher education, internationalization, comparative education, strategic management 

1. Introduction 

Globalization and the growing importance of the knowledge economy have become perennial challenges facing 
all countries in the past two decades. Surviving the fierce global competition in the new millennium requires a 
high level of international knowledge and skills. Since universities by nature are centres of knowledge 
generation and bases for the cultivation of human resources, they have thus been targeted by most governments 
as the crux for promoting internationalization. 

The internationalization of higher education can be defined as ‘the process of integrating an international 
dimension into the teaching, research, and service functions of an institution of higher education’. This can be 
achieved by a variety of strategies, including: encouraging students to study abroad; recruiting foreign students; 
strengthening cooperation with overseas universities; establishing international education centres; integrating 
international knowledge into the curriculum; and promoting the publication of articles in international journals. 

In determining the optimal strategy for the internationalization of education for a given country, it is necessary to 
first determine the nation’s reasons for promoting internationalization. Ma (2002) suggests that 
internationalization of education is both an ‘inevitable fact’ and a ‘necessary value’, and that the goals should be 
established at the very beginning of the internationalization process so as to facilitate the assessment of the value 
and the selection of strategic alternatives. Marginson (2010) argues that inasmuch as higher education is 
simultaneously global, national, and local, it is necessary to have a full understanding of the goals and dynamics 
of internationalization at various different levels—individual, institutional, national, and global—and how to go 
about making the most effective improvements in the process and the results. 

Universities in Taiwan and Japan are no exception. Japan was the first country in the region to actively promote 
internationalization. In 1983 the Japanese government announced the ‘100,000 by 2000’ project to recruit at least 
100,000 international university students by the year 2000. In 2001 the government of Japan further adopted its 
‘Global 30’ plan for transforming 30 universities into world-class institutions of higher learning. Finally, in 2008 
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the government announced a plan to attract 300,000 international students to enrol at Japanese universities by 

2020 . 

By contrast, the focus of the internationalization strategy in Taiwan has been on enhancing the overall quality of 
university education. The first major step came in 2004 when the government announced a plan for upgrading its 
leading institutions of higher education to the level of world-class universities. A further step was taken in 2011 
when the Ministry of Education (MOE) published the ‘White Paper on International Education for Primary and 
Secondary Schools’ which laid out plans for improving students’ international competence. 

There are a number of significant differences in the goals and strategies of the internationalization of education 
in Japan and Taiwan. The main strategy employed in Taiwan is to improve the quality of higher education, in 
hopes of enhancing the international rankings of its universities. As for the internationalization of the curriculum, 
the focus has been on the primary and secondary school levels. While Japan’s strategy also includes improving 
the overall quality of its universities so as to enhance their position in the intensely competitive overseas 
education market, the focus has been on recruiting larger numbers of foreign students. This constitutes a 
significant difference in the strategies of the two nations. The purpose of this research was to determine whether 
the adoption of these different strategies is the result of differences in the respective goals of internationalization 
in Taiwan and Japan, and to evaluate how effective these strategies have been in reaching these goals. 

Faculty members play a pivotal role in the process of the internationalization of education. Because they often 
serve as the facilitators of internationalization, a deeper understanding of faculty members’ views on the goals, 
strategies, and achievements of internationalization is crucial for successful internationalization (Dewey & Duff, 
2009). Therefore, faculty members were targeted as the research participants in this study. The research 
questions of this study are as follows: 

1) What are the major goals of internationalization? 

2) What is the relative weight of each goal? Are there any differences between Taiwan and Japan in this respect? 

3) Which strategies are most effective for realizing which goal? 

4) What strategies have been most successful in Taiwan and Japan? 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 The Internationalization of Higher Education in Japan 

Starting at the beginning of the 21 st century, a number of significant reforms of the higher educational system 
have been proposed in Japan, one of the key factors of these proposals being the internationalization of education. 
First of all, faced with a tremendous decrease in the college-age population, universities have had to seriously 
consider how to expand their pool of applicants. In addition, the government is striving to bring the quality of its 
universities up to par with the leading universities in the West. Also, Japanese companies struggling to survive in 
an increasingly globalized market now expect new employees to be equipped with international perspectives and 
skills (Doyon, 2001; Horie, 2002). 

The Japanese government instituted the ‘100,000 by 2000’ plan in 1983, aiming to promote the 
internationalization of education at both the institutional and national levels by recruiting 100,000 international 
university students by 2000. The plan focussed on raising the quality of education and research to meet global 
standards, offering scholarships and tuition waivers to international students, increasing opportunities for 
Japanese language training, and encouraging Japanese students to study abroad (Horie, 2002). 

The plan was successful in terms of increasing the numbers of international students (from 10,428 in 1983 to 
64,011 in 2000). However, many have pointed out that quality of education is as important as an increase in the 
number of international students, and in 2001 the government established its ‘Global 30’ plan aimed at 
transforming 30 universities into world-class institutions of higher learning. Further, in 2008 the government set 
a goal of attracting 300,000 international university students by the year 2020 (Yonezawa, 2011). Hence, Japan’s 
efforts have focussed on increasing the number of overseas students, while simultaneously enhancing the quality 
of the educational services provided. 

2.2 The Internationalization of Higher Education in Taiwan 

Rather than striving to expand the number of international students, the focus of Taiwan’s efforts has mainly 
been on fostering world-class universities. Although Taiwan is also making efforts to recruit more foreign 
students, these efforts are mainly adopted by less prestigious universities as a survival strategy in a rapidly 
shrinking home market (Chen & Lo, 2013). 
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Faced with fierce economic competition due to globalization, the government of Taiwan realized that its 
education system was poorly equipped to produce the type of human resources required in a globalized market, 
and began to integrate an international dimension into the educational system, primarily at the lower levels (Law, 
2004). Thereafter, Taiwan’s entry into World Trade Organization (WTO) in 2001 and its subsequent signing of 
the General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) have accelerated the internationalization of education 
(Chen & Lo, 2007; Lo, 2009). 

In 1998 Taiwan launched a five-year program for promoting the academic excellence of universities, and in 2002 
launched another five-year plan to enhance the quality of higher education. Further, in 2003 the government 
announced the ‘Challenge 2008’ national development plan for promoting the internationalization of higher 
education. Thereafter, in 2005 the government began to focus on enhancing the quality of its institutions of 
higher education and established a program for developing first-class universities and top research centres 
commonly called the ’Five-year, 50-billion program’, which allocated NT$50 billion (approximately US$1.65 
billion) for bringing at least one university into the rank of the world’s top 100 universities (Lo, 2009). This aim 
was achieved in 2009when National Taiwan University was ranked 95 in the Times Fligher Education-QS World 
University Rankings. 

Finally, in 2011 the MOE published its ‘White Paper on International Education for Primary and Secondary 
Schools’, which laid out strategies for enhancing students’ knowledge of English and increasing their 
understanding of different cultures as a way of equipping them with the skills required in an internationally 
competitive job market. 

2.3 Goals of the Internationalization of Higher Education 

Selecting the most effective strategy for promoting educational internationalization begins with determining the 
goals for doing so. For this reason this research aimed to elucidate the attitudes faculty members have 
concerning the goals of the internationalization of higher education. In general, it is expected that such 
internationalization will bring various practical benefits, and the related literature uses such interchangeable 
terms as ‘expectations’, ‘motives’, and ‘pursuing benefits’ (Yang, Webster, & Prosser, 2011). This section 
examines the goals (expected benefits) of internationalization, and the results were used to develop the 
questionnaire items. 

Marginson (2010) claims that higher education and knowledge are simultaneously global, national, and local, 
such that in addition to providing opportunities for individuals and enhancing the quality of schools, the 
internationalization of higher education also fosters domestic economic development and promotes international 
understanding and cooperation. Thus the internationalization of higher education can be described as having two 
main goals. The first goal is On-campus Benefits, those which directly relate to the university and its students. 
The two sub-goals included in On-campus Benefits are Student Benefits and Institutional Benefits. The second 
goal is Off-campus Benefits, the sub-goals of which are Domestic Benefits and Global Benefits. 

Pyvis and Chapman (2007) investigated the reasons why university students choose to study abroad, and found 
that students often believe that doing so will provide a competitive edge in the job market. Fie and Chen (2010) 
found that study abroad helps to broaden one’s worldview, inspires personal growth, enhances one’s self-image, 
and creates a more positive attitude towards other cultures. They also found that student exchange programs 
foster international understanding and a multicultural perspective. C. Boronico and J. Boronico (2010) suggest 
that study abroad enhances a student’s job prospects following graduation, since many employers value overseas 
study experience when hiring recent university graduates. Salisbury, Umbach, Paulsen, and Pascarella (2009) 
found that students who study abroad have a deeper understanding of global issues, a better appreciation of other 
cultures, stronger intercultural communication skills, and a more positive self-image. Sherry, Thomas, and Chui 
(2010) claimed that international study offers students the chance to explore a different culture, learn new ways 
of thinking, increase their self-esteem and confidence, and improve their cross-cultural knowledge and skills. 
Thus in this study the three Student Benefits were designated as Knowledge Enrichment, Language Competence, 
and International Career Competitiveness. 

As for the Institutional Benefits of the internationalization of higher education, C. Boronico and J. Boronico 
(2010) claim that study abroad is fast becoming a critical component in higher education because it promotes 
intellectual, cultural, and personal growth. Mazzarol and Soutar (2008) argue that the global market for 
international students has become highly competitive and many institutions of higher education rely heavily on 
the fees paid by international students. Chen and Lo (2013) suggest that many nations and institutions of higher 
education regard internationalization largely as a way of generating additional revenues. Mortimer (1997) asserts 
that due to a lack of government funding, universities in the UK have to explore alternative sources of revenue, 
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one of which is the recruitment of overseas students. 

A number of studies have pointed out that internationalization helps create a multicultural learning environment 
for university students. For example, Ippolito (2007) argues that a multicultural learning environment should be 
promoted to help students adapt to the increasing internationalization of higher education. Guo and Chase (2011) 
found that in the Canadian academic environment programs tend to ignore the needs of international graduate 
students and suggest that an internationalized curriculum and learning environment are the keys to promoting the 
academic success of international students. Another important benefit of internationalization is its positive 
influence on a university’s reputation. For example, the ranking system used by the Times Fligher Education 
World University Rankings takes into account such criteria as citations in international publications and the ratio 
of overseas students to teaching faculty (Taylor & Braddock, 2007). Frolich (2006) found that at Norwegian 
institutions of higher education the primary goal of internationalization is not economic benefit, but rather 
enhancing academic quality. 

A number of studies have pointed out the various Off-campus Benefits of the internationalization of higher 
education. For example, Florie (2002) suggests that governments promote internationalization because they 
believe that it will promote international understanding, enhance the nation’s understanding of global issues, and 
contribute to its economic and social systems. Fie also suggests that internationalization is seen as a way of 
enriching a university’s learning environment and helping institutions to attract more students, both domestic and 
international. Pyvis and Chapman (2007) argue that internationalization of education is beneficial to national 
interests, and point out that overseas students constituted Australia’s sixth largest export earner. Knight (2004) 
points out that the benefits of internationalization include the strengthening of human resources, enhancing 
strategic alliances with neighbouring countries, increasing commercial trade, building a national cultural identity, 
and promoting intercultural understanding between nation states. Gacel-Avila (2005) asserts that the key 
importance of the internationalization of higher education is its role in promoting a sense of global citizenship. 

3. Methodology 

The main goals of this research were to identify the major benefits of the internationalization of university 
education in Taiwan and Japan; to calculate the relative weight of each benefit; and to compare the importance 
given to these benefits by faculty members. The Analytic Hierarchy Process (AHP) was adopted as the major 
instrument for measuring the relative importance of the benefits, and ANOVA and a t-test were used to determine 
if there were significant differences between the views of the faculty members in the two nations. Finally, 
correspondence analysis (CA) was used to create a perceptual map clarifying which internationalization measure 
is best suited to realizing a given benefit. 

3.1 The Analytic Hierarchy Process 

AHP was adopted as the major instalment because it is highly effective in determining the relative importance of 
various factors. The AHP procedure begins by determining the relevant factors, and then structuring them into a 
hierarchy chart, with the primary goal at the first level. The second level consists of the secondary goals that 
together constitute the primary’ goal. In turn, each goal is has two sub-goals on the next lower level. Thereafter, 
the relative importance of each benefit was determined by comparing them in pairs, and a positive reciprocal 
matrix was used to calculate the relative weights of each benefit. Finally, in order to ensure the reliability and 
validity, an eigenvector was used to assess the consistency of the structure. 

The AHP structure used in this research is shown in Figure 1. The primary goal, located at the highestlevel (far 
left), is the Internationalization of Higher Education. On the second level are the two goals of 
internationalization: On-campus Benefits and Off-campus Benefits. On the third level are the four sub-goals: 
Student Benefit, Institutional Benefit, Domestic Benefit, and Global Benefit. On the fourth level are the twelve 
benefits of the Internationalization of Higher Education. 
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Internationalization 
Of Higher Education 


Student 

Benefits 


On-campus 

Benefits 

Institutional 

Benefits 


Domestic 

Benefits 


Off-campus 

Benefits 


Global 

Benefits 


KnowledgeEnrichment 


Language Competence 


Student Competitiveness 


Enhancing University Reputation 


Multi-cultural Campus 


Revenues from Tuition and Subsidies 


Cultural Diplomacy 


Consolidating National Identity 


Export Earnings 


International Exchange 


Respect for Cultural Diversity 


Building a Sense of Global Citizenship 


Figure 1. The AHP structure used in this research 


3.2 Design of the Questionnaire 

Two questionnaires were developed for this research. The first questionnaire was written in Chinese and was 
used to survey the opinions of professors in Taiwan; the second questionnaire was a translation of the first 
questionnaire into Japanese, and was used to survey the opinions of the Japanese professors. The questionnaire 
consisted of four parts. The first part collected the participants’ background information; the second part 
consisted of fifteen pair wise questions for AHP analyses. The third part of the questionnaire consisted of ten 
questions on the internationalization strategies being used in Taiwan and Japan. The last part consisted of ten 
questions to determine the effectiveness of these strategies. 

3.3 Participants 

The first questionnaire was sent to 50 professors from five different universities in Taiwan; a total of 42 
questionnaires were filled out and returned, resulting in an 84% retrieval rate. Of those who returned the 
questionnaire, 29 were male, and 13 were female; 33 taught at schools located in urban areas, and nine taught at 
schools in rural areas. 

The second questionnaire was sent to 50 professors in Japan; 47 were filled out and returned, resulting in a 94% 
retrieval rate. Of those who returned the questionnaire, 32 were male, and 15 were female; 38 of the participants 
taught at schools located in urban areas, and nine taught at schools in rural areas. From this data it can be seen 
that the participants in Taiwan and Japan had similar backgrounds. 

4. Research Results 

Microsoft Excel was adopted for the AHP procedure and used to calculate the comparative weights of the goals, 
sub-goals, and benefits. 

Table 1 shows that the Taiwanese and Japanese participants were similar in the degree of importance they gave 
to the two goals. Yet, in comparison with their Japanese counterparts, the professors in Taiwan gave relatively 
more importance to On-campus Benefits, and gave rather less importance to Off-campus Benefits. 
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Table 1. Weights of the two goals 


Goals 

Weight 

Taiwan 

Japan 

On Campus Benefits 

0.768 

0.634 

Off Campus Benefits 

0.232 

0.366 


Table 2 shows that the Taiwanese professors gave more importance to Student Benefits than their Japanese 
counterparts, while the Japanese professors gave more importance to Institutional benefits, Domestic Benefits, 
and Global Benefits. 

Table 2. Weights of the four sub-goals 


Goal 

Sub-goal 

Weight 

Taiwan 

Japan 


Student Benefits 

0.515 

0.329 

On-campus 


Institutional Benefits 

0.253 

0.305 


Domestic Benefits 

0.154 

0.177 

Off-campus 


Global Benefits 

0.077 

0.189 


Table 3 shows that both the Taiwanese and Japanese professors gave much importance to Knowledge 
Enrichment, Multicultural Campus, and Language Competence; and that both groups of participants gave less 
importance to Consolidating National Identity and Building a Sense of Global Citizenship. However, the 
Taiwanese professors gave much more importance to Student Competitiveness than did the Japanese professors, 
while the Japanese professors gave much more importance to Earnings from Tuition and Subsidies than did their 
Taiwanese counterparts. 


Table 3. Weights of the 12 benefits 


Goal 

Sub-goal 

Benefit 

Weight 


Taiwan 

Japan 




Student 

Knowledge Enrichment 

0.180 

0.152 


Benefits 

Language Competence 

0.140 

0.100 

On- campus 


Student Competitiveness 

0.195 

0.078 

Institutional 

Enhancing University Reputation 

0.052 

0.049 



Benefits 

Multicultural Campus 

0.153 

0.134 



Earnings from Tuition and Subsidies 

0.048 

0.121 


Domestic 

Cultural Diplomacy 

0.088 

0.072 


Benefits 

Consolidating National Identity 

0.031 

0.031 

Off-campus 


Export Earnings 

0.035 

0.073 

Global 

International Exchange 

0.033 

0.064 



Benefits 

Respect for Cultural Diversity 

0.027 

0.081 



Building a Sense of Global Citizenship 

0.018 

0.044 


Next, we used the responses in the third part of the questionnaire to compare the extent to which ten different 
internationalization strategies have been implemented in Taiwan and Japan. Table 4 indicates that that both Japan 
and Taiwan have already made significant achievements in Recruiting International Students, Building 
Relationships with Schools Abroad, and Promoting Overseas Study and Exchanges; and that they have had less 
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success in Recruiting Foreign Faculty, Encouraging Teachers to Participate in International Education, and 
Establishing Schools or Programs Abroad. As for differences between the two nations, Japan has done a better 
job than Taiwan in Recruiting International Students, Encouraging Teachers to Participate in International 
Education, and Promoting Overseas Study and Exchanges, while for all the other strategies, Taiwan has achieved 
more than Japan. 


Table 4. Implementation of internationalization strategies in Taiwan and Japan 


Internationalization Strategies 

Mean 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Recruiting International Students 

3.38 

3.47 

Recruiting Foreign Faculty 

2.40 

2.28 

Creating an English Campus 

3.00 

2.11 

Integrating International Knowledge into Curriculum 

3.19 

2.83 

Encouraging Teachers to Participate in International Education 

2.86 

2.91 

Building Relationships with Schools Abroad 

3.48 

3.34 

Promoting Overseas Study and Exchanges 

3.12 

3.30 

Establishing Schools or Programs Abroad 

2.32 

1.57 

Hosting International Conferences and Competitions 

3.21 

2.23 

Promoting the Publication of Articles in International Journals 

3.50 

2.36 


The last step was to use CA to produce a perceptual map displaying the relative position of each of the ten 
strategies in relation to the 12 benefits of internationalization. The data obtained from the third part of the 
questionnaire was used to calculate the effectiveness of each measure in relation to each benefit, and then CA 
was used to create the perceptual map (Figure 2). The Chi-square of 400.36 and the CR value of .000 indicated 
that the perceptual map created by CA was feasible. In the perceptual map it can be seen that Recruiting 
International Students is good for increasing Export Earnings; and Promoting the Publication of Articles in 
International Journals is good for Enhancing University Reputation. From the map it can also be seen that 
Recruiting Foreign Faculty helps with building a Multicultural Campus, Building a Sense of Global Citizenship, 
and Enhancing Student Competitiveness; Creating an English Campus is useful for Enhancing Students’ 
Language Competence; and Integrating International Knowledge into Curriculum is good for students’ 
Knowledge Enrichment. Finally, Building Relationships with Schools Abroad, Encouraging Teachers to 
Participate in International Education, and Hosting International Conferences and Competitions are all good 
strategies for promoting International Exchange and Consolidating National Identity. 
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Figure 2. Perceptual map of the relationship between the ten strategies and 12 benefits 


5. Main Findings 

In response to the cultural and economic challenges posed by the relentless pace of globalization, in recent years 
governments around the world have begun to actively promote internationalization, a key element of which is the 
internationalization of higher education. In this research a questionnaire was used to elicit the views of 
professors in Taiwan and Japan as to the benefits of internationalization they deem to be most important, the 
extent to which various internationalization strategies have been implemented in their respective countries, as 
well as the results of these strategies. The findings of this research can serve as reference material for policy 
makers in Taiwan and Japan. 

AHP was used to determine the relative importance the participants give to the various benefits of 
internationalization. The results indicate that professors in both countries believe that the most important benefits 
of internationalization are increasing students’ international knowledge, enhancing their foreign language 
abilities, and creating a multicultural campus. Although a number of scholars have argued that an increased sense 
of national identity is one of the benefits of the internationalization of education, the participants in this study 
didn’t see this as an important benefit. 

In comparison with the Taiwanese participants, the Japanese professors gave more importance to the economic 
benefits internationalization has for a university. This is mainly because many of the Japanese participants teach 
at private universities, which don’t receive any government funding, whereas private universities in Taiwan do 
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receive some government funding. 

It’s also noteworthy that in comparison to their Japanese counterparts, the Taiwanese participants gave more 
importance to enhancing students’ competitiveness in the international job market. This is mainly because 
Taiwan’s economy is not as developed or internationally competitive as that of Japan, and Taiwanese companies 
tend to pay lower salaries than do foreign companies based in Taiwan. As a result, recent graduates in Taiwan are 
keen to find employment with a foreign company; thus the greater emphasis in Taiwan on enhancing students’ 
international competitiveness. By contrast, recent graduates in Japan tend to seek work with Japanese companies, 
and if later on they do end up working abroad, it’s usually for an overseas branch of the same company. This is 
why the Japanese participants gave less importance to international competiveness. 

As for the extent to which various internationalization strategies have been implemented, the results indicate that 
there are some major differences between Taiwan and Japan. First of all, Japan is far ahead of Taiwan in terms of 
recruiting foreign students. There are four main reasons for this: 1) Recruiting foreign students is a top priority in 
the Japanese government’s internationalization strategy, and before a university can open a new program it must 
first have a certain proportion of overseas students; 2) The birth rate began to decrease in Japan over a decade 
earlier than in Taiwan, so Japan has that much more experience in dealing with the effects of a shrinking 
university-age population; 3) Because private universities in Japan don’t receive government funding, they are 
much more reliant on the tuition paid by foreign students; and 4) Overall, Japan’s universities have a stronger 
academic reputation than those of Taiwan, so many students in the region are eager to study in Japan. 

The results also reveal a major difference with respect to the importance given to publishing papers in 
international journals. Although Japan’s universities are academically superior, the Taiwanese participants gave 
much more importance to publishing papers in international journals. This is mainly because Taiwan’s 
internationalization strategy gives top priority to increasing the quality of higher education, and this entails 
annual school and faculty evaluations, a key criterion of which is the number of papers published in international 
journals. The results of these evaluations have a major bearing on faculty promotions and which schools remain 
open and which get closed. As a result, Taiwanese universities invariably strongly encourage their faculty 
members to publish their research in foreign journals. Another reason for this difference is that, due to the high 
quality of academia in Japan, most Japanese scholars publish their papers in Japanese journals and see less value 
in publishing their work in foreign journals. By contrast, because Taiwan’s academic reputation is relatively 
weak, most Taiwanese scholars are eager to have their work published in a foreign journal, which they regard as 
an indication of the value of their research. 

Finally, from the CA it can be seen that certain internationalization strategies are much more effective than others 
in bringing about a certain benefit. This needs to be kept in mind when formulating an internationalization 
strategy. The results indicate that in both Taiwan and Japan much importance is given to enriching students’ 
international knowledge, creating a multicultural campus, and improving students’ foreign language skills. The 
CA indicates that the most effective measure for enriching students’ international knowledge is integrating 
international components into the curriculum; and that the most effective internationalization measure for 
improving students’ foreign language ability is to create an English-friendly campus. Appointing prominent 
foreign professors is not only the most effective way to create a multicultural campus, but also enhances students’ 
competitiveness in the international job market and increases their sense of global citizenship. However, the 
results also indicate that in both Taiwan and Japan there is room for improvement in all three of these 
internationalization strategies. Thus it is suggested that these three strategies be given more priority in the 
internationalization strategies of both Taiwan and Japan. 

6. Conclusions and Implications 

In this study it was found that there are significant differences between Taiwan and Japan in terms of the 
importance they give to the various benefits of the internationalization of education. Despite the researchers’ best 
efforts to explain the reasons for these differences, it should be noted that this is primarily a quantitative study 
and that there may be other reasons for these differences. Thus it is suggested that a qualitative study be carried 
out in the future to provide further insight into this topic. 

Second, as pointed out above, although a number of scholars have argued that an increased sense of national 
identity is one of the benefits of the internationalization of education, the participants in this study didn’t see this 
as an important benefit. Thus the relationship between the internationalization of education and sense of national 
identity is a topic which needs to be further investigated. 

This research highlights important managerial implications for higher education administration. For higher 
education institutions in Taiwan, since faculty value the importance of achieving student and institutional 
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benefits, i.e. enriching student knowledge and competiveness and enhancing institutional reputation and 
multicultural campus. University managers in Taiwan could think of implementing strategies of recruiting 
foreign faculty because it relates to student competiveness and a multicultural campus. For higher education 
institutions in Japan, faculty place higher value on students’ knowledge enrichment and multicultural campus 
and to generate earnings from tuition. University managers in Japan could consider strategies of establishing 
schools or programs abroad and admitting more international students to achieve the goals of multicultural 
campus and increasing institutional revenue. 
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